town. Everyone crowded as close as possible to the river,
the great highway of London, thronged with wherries,
skiffs and barges, as important to the City's life as
the Grand Canal to Venice. Of recent years the walls
had grown too small for the population, and slums as
noisome as anything within the City proper had grown
up in the districts just outside, known as the " liberties "
of London.

Charles came into this strange place at the head of a
triumphal procession. With an instinctive flair for the
happy touches which endear a King to common mortals
and make him the bane of serious men who try to run for-
mal ceremonies on a schedule, he stopped the whole show
at the Kingfs Head Tavern to greet his newest subject.
The landlord's wife had been delivered of a child as he ap-
proached, an incident of which rhymesters were later to
make ribald use. Leaving the humble folk at the Tavern
stunned by the royal courtesy, the procession wound its
way on through the city, out along the peaceful Strand,
unusually crowded by sightseers this day, to Whitehall.
The twenty thousand paraders had taken seven hours to
ogss through the flower-strewn, tapestry-hung streets, at-
tended by music, cheered from the windows by all the
women in London, watched by thousands who, like John
Evelyn, " beheld it and blessed God/*

Charles found Whitehall prepared for his reception as
nearly as it could be in the manner which he vaguely re-
membered from his childhood. This task had fallen to
Mrs. Monk, who superintended the preparations with
characteristic vigour and thrift. She had bought new bed
linen, but insisted on getting wholesale prices. In the hand-
some rooms of the rambling series of houses which consti-
tuted Whitehall, the King went through the last weary